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"THE PUPPET 
By Angel Zarraga 



The Art of Angel Zarraga 
A Modern Primitive 



By WALLACE THOMPSON, 
Paris Correspondent 



IT is the first instinct of the spectator, 
when he looks on the delicate, chaste 
nudes, reminiscent of Botticelli, is to de- 
clare Angel Zarraga a "primitive." And, 
indeed, that is not this young artist's last 
claim to importance, when one has studied 
his work and knows the man. A primitive 
he is in that he has learned his art from 
practically no master, but at the founts of 
inspiration, nature and the painters of old 
time. He is primitive in that he conceives 
art as a whole, and not either as a play for 
"technicians," nor as a formless effusion of 
degenerate " romantics. " Chiefly is he 
primitive, however, in the directness of his 
appeal, in the simplicity of his message, and 
in the mastery of his mode of expression, 
all as clearly and delicately wrought as 
those remainders of the early masters which 
still thrill without tire after nearly a thou- 
sand years. 

But Zarraga is a modern of the moderns, 
too, because he has infused into his work 
that clearness of vision, that love of what 
his age stands for, that understanding of 
his medium, which are characteristic of the 
best of the time, and because he expresses, 
far more than less clear-seeing "moderns," 
with their dauby colors and their false 
drawing, what is truly meant by the "return 
to nature." 

Angel Zarraga is a Mexican, his ances- 
tors half Spanish Basques, half Mexican 
Indian. Thus he has come from two un- 
known races, for. the Basques, clear-think- 
ing, clear-seeing men, come from sources 
lost in the traditions of antiquity, and the 



Mexican Indian came, with all his native 
art, from over the seas, perhaps Mongol, 
perhaps Hindu, Egyptian or Greek. But 
for all of that, Zarraga seems at first glance 
essentially Spanish, and his associates and 
sympathies in Europe are Spanish. But 
under the Spanish clearness, the Spanish 
power (and he is marked as one of the com- 
ing figures in Spanish art) lurks another 
thing which you will find in no Spaniard. 
That is the spirit of "reverie." There is 
the Indian, thinker and dreamer — or so one 
likes to feel it. 

Zarraga belongs to the early painters in 
another characteristic, his youth. For like 
the old masters, he was an artist with a set- 
tled metier, of known and esteemed char- 
acteristics, almost before he reached his 
majority. With most modern artists, in 
this age of the prolongation of childhood 
and preparation, twenty-six, Zarraga's pres- 
ent age, is but a beginning. With Zarraga 
you feel that his apprenticeship is behind 
him, that now but remains the finish of 
years of work along his chosen road, in the 
development of his already definite artistic 
personality. 

Yet this young painter has no period of 
suffering behind him. In the things of the 
flesh he has always been taken care of. The 
son of a doctor in the city of Durango, in 
Northern Mexico, he studied there and in 
the preparatory schools of Mexico City, 
planning to succeed to his father's practice. 
But before long this lively boy, who spent 
much of his time drawing clever caricatures 
of his fellow-pupils, had reached the de- 
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cision that he would become an artist. His 
father gave prompt consent, and he entered 
the government school in Mexico City at 
the age of sixteen. But two years later he 
found himself in Belgium, launched upon 
an indefinite career of artistic study, his 
father backing him generously. In Bel- 
gium and Holland he lived a year, and there 
took up the then exceedingly popular neo- 
impressionism. But this had little hold, and 
in ancient Flanders the old masters began 
to unfold their beauty and power. The 
succeeding three years he spent in Spain, 
where this idea possessed him more fully, 
and where he developed to his present 
metier, the small portrait, "Pedro," repro- 
duced here, being the first of the canvases 
which are now characteristic of him. It 
was painted four years ago. 

The two years after he was in Spain 
were spent in Italy, at Florence, Rome and 
Venice, and there the Italian primitives 
and renaissance painters joined with Velas- 
quez and El Greco, to mold his artistic 
genius. There he took the final decision, 
in what he calls his "awakening to the re- 
sponsibility of his art," toward the artistic 
domination of his genius, the expression of 
his vision and his ideas, not with the emo- 
tions of an artist, but with the intelligence 
of a man. 

The past two years Zarraga has lived in 
Paris, and although much of his success 
has come in that period, he was well known 
in Italy, Germany and Spain before that. 
His first expositions in Madrid, in 1906 
and 1907, were in the important "independ- 
ent" salons, where his work was recognized, 
first with a "mention" and then with his 
appointment to the j u r y of admission. 
Mexico took note of his work at that time, 
and he was granted a government pension, 
which he received two years. At the age 
of twenty-one, in 1907, he exhibited thirty 
of his works in Mexico City, two being 
bought by the government. 

Tn 1909, while he was in Italy, came the 



International exposition in Munich, where 
Zarraga exposed his first essentially per- 
sonal work, and where he achieved imme- 
diate and great success. In Florence, the 
same year, he h eld a private exposition, 
from which he sold two canvases. He ex- 
posed at the great International in Rome 
in 191 o, with considerable success, being 
one of ten invited, as representative Span- 
ish artists, in Venice. He painted a por- 
trait of the Baroness Lombroso in Rome 
during this year. 

He sent another group of twenty-five 
canvases to Mexico in 1910, and sold four 
to the government and four to private 
collectors, and painted two portraits. On 
his return to Europe, Zarraga went to live 
in Paris, where he has since resided con- 
tinuously, -except for a trip during the sum- 
mer to Toledo, Spain, to work in the 
shadow of the inspiration of the great El 
Greco. 

His first exposition in Paris was with the 
Autumn salon ,of last year, where his two 
works, "St. Sebastian" and the "The Gift," 
were undeniably the artistic sensation of 
the salon. Upon the strength of their force 
and popularity, Zarraga was elected a so- 
cietaire and named a member of the jury 
of admission for this year. Last Spring 
" The Fiancee " was exhibited with the 
Salon Nationale, and during the summer he 
sent to Nantes, by invitation, to Venice and 
to Liege. At Liege he had his greatest suc- 
cess, and in the Venice exhibit he had two 
of the one hundred and fifty works accepted 
by the jury. 

Zarraga is a very young man, perhaps 
also a young painter, a young philosopher, 
for a painter must be a philosopher, too. 
But whatever may be his faults and the 
lacks in those things which he will outgrow, 
no one can deny that he is a master, now. 
He represents, as it is his ambition to 
represent, not the aspect of the thing 
to be painted, not the metaphysical "es- 
sence" of it on the other hand, but such 
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details of the thing seen as will repre- 
sent the emotion it creates in him and 
will, moreover, arouse in the spectator 
that same emotion and "grasp" of the 
thing pictured. In this sense, Zarraga is 
a cruel realist; in this sense his pictures 
are absolutely lacking in "atmosphere." 
But with both lacks he has built into every 
work the poetry of his concept, even with 
his realism of representation as its vehicle, 
and surrounded it with an air of revery, 
even with the clear, detailed perfection of 
his air-less precision of reproduction. 

In essence an austere, intellectual painter, 
there is yet a sensuality in his present 
works which may in time be more com- 
pletely blended with his intellectuality, just 
as it has itself developed within the year, 
in his increasing joy in beautiful, finished 
spots and masses of color and line. It is, 
however, one of the characteristics of his 
work, of his intellectuality, one might say. 
We see it in the tiny bit of background, 
fields and poplars, in his first personal 
work, "Pedro." It develops more in "The 
Puppet," where the flowers in the grass, 
the very threads of the embroidery of the 
shawl, are handled with affectionate perfec- 
tion. The "St. Sebastian" has it, in the 
caressing loveliness of the flesh of the 
kneeling woman. In " The Gift " is it 
found again in the flowered grass, in the 
rich bounty of the grapes, the loving purity 
of the draperies. In "The Fiancee" it takes 
a riercer form, in the voluptuous ripeness 
of the seated nude, in the tender glory of 
the transparent drapery, on the central fig- 
ure. In the "Adoration of the Magi" it 
reaches its highest development, in the 
sensual abandon of the intensely painted 
textures, garments and jewels of the "Wise 
Men," in the thrilling delight you sense in 
the painting of the tense brown flesh of the 
nude, in the lyric pleasure of the precious 
colored gifts, the "Frankincense and 
myrrh." 

This is perhaps one of the first criticisms 



of Zarraga's work, that for instance, the 
folded, jewelled hands of the "wise man" 
on the right would be a gem of a picture 
themselves. Yet is it a fault, and will it 
be changed with the growth of the person- 
ality of the artist ? Zarraga's ideal of 
painting each thing as well as it can be 
painted has substantial artistic precedents 
back of it, and* his lack of subordination 
(another link with the primitives) has 
withal a powerful appeal in it, a touch of 
reality and an ability to transfer the emo- 
tion aroused in the artist which are essen- 
tially Zarraga's. 

Lack of subordination ! Yet no technique, 
not even that of Jules Lefebre, was ever so 
subordinated as is Zarraga's. He achieves 
his effects — and his means disappear! Yet 
his paint is not heavy, the effect of enamel 
toward which he is reaching now is not 
an essential part of his technique. In this 
connection, his own words will be interest- 
ing: 

"It has been my lot," he has written, "to 
be born and to live in a moment in which, 
because of the necessity of re-establishing 
principles, the means of expression have 
been, perforce, forgotten. But when one 
thinks of the marvelous technical means of 
the Venetians and the Dutch, which have 
been lost in the moral and social crisis of 
the present, one has a glimmer of a possi- 
bility of again acquiring a metier strong 
and expressive, and responding to the spir- 
itual needs of our time. I have sought to 
investigate every field, and patiently have 
gone back to put into practice the technical 
means of the Venetians, in so far as my 
knowledge has allowed me. And slowly, 
still, I am seeking to penetrate to the se- 
crets of the materials a t t h e painter's 
hand." 

Zarraga is a deep student of paint as 
paint, and is now working upon a process 
of reducing his pigment, by means of ap- 
plied heat, to actual enamel on canvas, a 
fact indicative of how deep his study of 
methods has gone. 
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Zarraga holds himself superior to rules 
and means as taught in schools, but he is 
essentially a student of designs and har- 
monies, as well as of color materials. As 
he himself says, "one must subordinate ex- 
pression to architectural laws." His pic- 
tures are built on the principles of equi- 
librium, symmetry and logical proportions. 
In "The Magi," for instance, the heavy 
cloak of the figure on the right is balanced 
by the house in the background on the left. 
The line of design is carried up the folds 
of this mantle, out to the pointed hands, up 
to the central figure, across by means of the 
two uplifted open palms and then, as it de- 
scends naturally by the column on the left 
is carried sure and sharp by the out- 
stretched arms to the figure of the child 
in the center, the natural, supreme "center 
of interest." 

In "The Fiancee," the kneeling figure on 
the right prepares the fiancee for the sacra- 
ment of marriage, the figure in the back- 
ground just above carries orange blossoms 
on a salver, an incidental idea, and an in- 
cidental figure, for the lines of design in- 
terest mount up the outstretched arms of 
the central figure, to the face of the bride, 
then, like a well-constructed story, leads 
down the other arm to the ultimate result, 
the nude figure representing motherhood, 
which in its turn completes the circle by 
raising the vision, through its own beautiful 
arms and the opened pomegranite, to the 
central figure again. 

"The Gift" is a study in vertical lines, 
cut by the horizontal lines of the arms and 
hands, and again by the festoons of draped 
raiment. The center of interest, the bunch 
of grapes, is subordinated, in its turn, to 
the picture itself, by the supporting drapery 
which leads down to the ground. 

Zarraga has been criticised as a painter 
without a message, perhaps because h i s 
message is in each case so palpably clear. 
Youth giving of its plenty to old age, as 
in "The Gift;" man, even a doll in the 



hands of woman, as in "The Puppet ;" the 
beauty and significance of betrothal, its 
holiness and fertility, as expressed in "The 
Fiancee;" and then the religious group, to 
which perhaps "The Gift" belongs: "The 
Adoration of the Magi," in all the splendor 
of sensuous glory the best of us love to 
cluster about the beautiful story; then the 
"St. Sebastian" with its prayer, painted in 
the panel, "Lord, I know not how to wor- 
ship thee like the poet in complicated 
verses; but accept, Lord, this work, crude 
and humble, which I have made with my 
mortal hands," and the "Pilgrimage," re- 
produced last month with the article on the 
Autumn Salon ; surely all these have their 
message, all are subjects individual, in- 
tense, interpreted with a distinct person- 
ality. 

There is much to be found in Zarraga, 
still more to be hoped for. He has come 
to fruit young, but there is no germ of 
decadence in his art, and it would seem that 
his youth but leaves open longer years for 
his achievement. He has found his road 
very early, and his road is new and won- 
drous pleasing. He has grounded his art- 
istic philosophy on the great truths of the 
art of the ages, and interpreted the move- 
ments of today, the spirit of his time sim- 
ply, but with wonderful clearness, the clear- 
ness of the light which he has reached back 
and brought up to us from the ancients. 
In this day of art that is rough and mad 
and very, very bad, we are beginning to 
feel the sympathetic call of simplicity and 
truth as the ancients expressed it. Zarraga 
marks at least the turn back to a saner 
"modernity." 

PARIS ART NOTES. 

One of the chief women's art events of 
the year in Paris is the annual exhibition 
of the "International Art Union, ,, which 
was opened this year on November 15. 
Two prizes, one of $500 and another of 
$200, are awarded, the gift of Mrs. Grace 
Whitney-HofT, but the exhibition, while in- 
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teresting, was hardly worthy of its impor- 
tance this year, only one hundred and 
fifty-three works being exposed. The 
first prize went to a charming "Mother 
and Child," in oils, by Mile. Olga de 
Boznanska, a young Polish artist who 
won the $200 prize three years ago. It is 
really a very lovely picture, painted with 
the freedom and dash of a sketch yet 
achieving the sense of completeness of- a 
finished work. The coloring is soft, with 
a charm of mistiness, outlines are lost and 
a wonderful spirit of repose envelops the 
whole. It is distinctly a personal art, and 
there were few criticisms of t h e jury's 
choice. The work will be exhibited in 
various American cities during the winter. 
The second prize went to Miss Mildred G. 
Burrage, an American girl, from Maine, 
for one of the few landscapes exposed, a 
highly-colored effect of yellow houses and 
roofs. Mme. Mela Muter, Mme. Annie 
Ayrton, Mile. Annette Ardron, Mile. Eliza- 
beth Boyd, Mile. Louis Galtier-Boissiere 
and Mile. Madeline Terouanne were given 
honorable mention. 

Paris has just seen the close of one of 
the notable exhibitions of years, the Gothic 
tapestries of J. Pierpont Morgan, exposed 
with the Seligman galleries for the benefit 
of the Society of Friends of the Louvre. 
Three great collections of Gothic tapestries 
existed previous to this venture of Mr. 
Morgan's, and all were royal or national. 
The Morgan collection, however, rivals any 
of these, and the twelve works exhibited in 
Paris as the pick of all, convinced Europe 
that the .American collection was all that 
reports had claimed for it. The majority 
of these tapestries came from Knole Castle, 
in England, but the famous "Crucifixion" 
and the "Credo" were from the collection 
of the Duke of Alba. A review of this ex- 
hibit cannot be given here. It is mentioned 
as an instance of the place which Mr. Mor- 
gan occupies in the art eyes of Europe. 



This American millionaire already ranks as 
one of the great art collectors of the world, 
and because he is c a r r y i n g to America, 
where their influence will be strongest, the 
ancient treasures he is gathering, he is also 
to be reckoned a great art patron. Mr. 
Morgan is cartooned freely in Europe, and 
there is doubtless a deep suspicion that the 
missing Mona Lisa rests in his New York 
gallery, but he is regarded with deep respect 
and admiration abroad — despite the perti- 
nent suggestions of some that art, as such, 
might profit more by encouragement of the 
present painters than in boosting the prices 
of the ancients. 

# * * 

The report of the Autumn salon pub- 
lished last month unfortunately did not al- 
• low room for more than a mention of the 
exhibit of Nineteenth Century portraiture. 
While a review, in any case, would be of 
little value, for the works are either excep- 
tionally well known or very inferior ex- 
amples of the masters of the last century, it 
is worth noting that this was one. of the 
most popular sections of the exhibition. 
Sargent's little canvas, a study of a birth- 
day-cake, with the candles shining up into 
a boyish face, mother in dark red at the 
side and father in the background, was 
worth hours of study. The Aman Jeans, 
in the reposeful, wonderfully patterned 
style of the French master, reminiscent of 
almost Gothic loveliness, and the Carrieres, 
the Manet and the Delacroix, all meant 
much more to most of the visitors than the 
lively products of the newer schools. The 
Cezannes were almost classical beside the 
newest "moderns," and the earlier work of 
some of this year's exhibitors was one of 
the things which forced serious considera- 
tion upon their more recent affusions. 



The "Cubists" promised to show won- 
derful things this winter, but excepting a 
single exhibition, the "Section d'Or," just 
closed, have so far failed to produce any- 
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thing at all. The "news interest'' of "cub- 
ism'' was almost exhausted last Fall, and 
the Parisian absolutely refuses to nibble 
twice at the same bait. One serious art 
journal which rises to the heights of humor 
only in the presence of "modern art," an- 
nounces gravely that the "newest" thing is 
to be "Noirisme," the art of the savage 
blacks of Africa. An expedition to study 
its manifestations is announced, and com- 
ing exhibitions predicted. 

Most serious of all, however, is the news 
that the Autumn Salon, which for ten years 



has been held in the Grand Palais, will no 
longer be allowed to "desecrate" that na- 
tional palace of contemporary art with in- 
sane pictures. This decision was reached 
at a recent meeting of the committee in 
charge of the building, which informed the 
Autumn saloon society that they might seek 
elsewhere for quarters for 1913." The re- 
sult was a hasty meeting of the society, and 
the consequent announcement that here- 
after "cubism" would not occupy any of 
the principal halls, but would be relegated 
to its proper relative position — in the base- 
ment, perhaps. 



